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NOTE ON LATE IN A SLOW TIME 


Late In_A Slow Time is inspired by Canadian poet Carole Glasser Langille’s book of poems by the same title. Her poems 
reflect a wide variety of subjects: daily events, her relationship with her loved ones, and her life in Nova Scotia. In 2001, 
the composer was quite intrigued in hearing the poet’s fascinating reading of her poems in Toronto. Eventually he decided 
to write a musical work that would incorporate the recitation of the poems. He teamed up with Carole Langille’s mutual 
friends violinist Nancy Dahn and pianist Tim Steeves to compose this work that would explore the relationship between 


words and music. 


In “The Quiet In Vermeer”, the music is off-stage and subdue so that the audience can concentrate on imagining the 
paintings and life of this Dutch painter. In “Not In The Warm Earth”, the music follows the speech rhythm of the poet 
creating a “burden” effect. Between stanzas, a contrasting simple music interjects, reflecting the poet’s reconciled tone 
towards her parents.““Phone Survey” finds the poet in one of her lighter moments. The use of consonances and vowels after 
each line describe the break-down in communication. The composer parallels this to a very Canadian experience when 
one hears the translation from one official language to the other in public addresses. The shift from comprehensibility to 
incomprehensibility of the same thought can be fascinating. In “Looking”, the violinist “speaks” the text by playing in 
microtones and improvising on string colours. The lively “We Are Sitting Around A Table” has an underlying ostinato to 
depict the perpetual gossips in the poem. The instrumentalists also participated in this chatty drama. “Resources” begins 
with solo recitation by the narrator as she was driving to Halifax, the music emerges when news of deaths in diamond 
mines is heard over the radio. “How Much?” is a music drama following closely to the plot of the poem. The shadows of 
the holocaust are illuminated in the poet’s powerful text and in the dramatic music. - Chan Ka Nin 


ARTIST BIOGRAPHIES 


Chan Ka Nin is a distinguished Canadian composer whose extensive repertoire draws on both the East and the West. 
Professor of Theory and Composition at the University of Toronto, he has written in most musical genres and received many 
national and international prizes, including two Juno Awards, the Jean A. Chalmers Award, the Béla Barték International 
Composers’ Competition, and the Barlow International Competition. 


Soprano Lorna MacDonald enjoys a career of distinction as an active performer, voice teacher, Professor of Voice and the 
Lois Marshall Chair in Voice Studies at the University of Toronto. From 1994-2007 she served as Head of Voice Studies, and she 
is a recipient of Ontario’s prestigious OCUFA Award for “teaching excellence and outstanding contributions to university 
teaching”. MacDonald heads up a graduate program in Voice Pedagogy in which she combines the rich worlds of science, 
education and art to prepare a new generation of young singers and voice teachers. A native of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, 
Prof. MacDonald is a graduate of Dalhousie University and the New England Conservatory of Music, with additional studies 
in the U.S. and Europe. Her students are found on opera and concert stages from Victoria to St. John’s, and from Santa Fe to 
Venice. 


Duo Concertante formed in 1997, and since then has been acclaimed for performances characterized by brilliance, 
subtlety, passion, and stunning ensemble. Dahn and Steeves have performed hundred of recitals across Canada, the United 
States, and abroad, and guest artists-in-residencies include those at the Guelph Spring Festival, the Glenn Gould Professional 
School in Toronto and at Bishop’s University, and they have given master classes at the Royal Conservatory of Music in 
Toronto, the University of British Columbia, Mount Royal College, the University of Victoria, Ithaca College, McMaster 
University, the University of Western Ontario, and the Maritime Conservatory. A central part of Duo’s artistic vision is 
its commitment to the creation and performance of new music. Since its inception ten years ago Duo Concertante has 
commissioned 14 new works for violin and piano from many of Canada’s leading composers including Chan Ka Nin, Kati 
Agocs, Kelly-Marie Murphy, Alice Ho, Omar Daniel, Clark Ross, Andrew MacDonald, David Scott, Linda Bouchard, and 
Jean Lesage. Professors at Memorial University, Dahn and Steeves are also Artistic Directors of the Tuckamore Chamber 
Music Festival. 





LATE IN A SLOW TIME 
Poems by Carole Glasser Langille 


THE QUIET IN VERMEER 


In Vermeer’s paintings, 
we look through half-opened doors 
to distant rooms, 
illumination. 
It’s a private room we're led to 
where a woman with lute pauses 
to look out the window. So too 
woman with pitcher, woman 
with pearl necklace, an astronomer 
at his table. Each alone 
on the canvas, each drawn to the light 
moving inward. 
The rooms are so quiet 
you would not hear a pin drop 
though you could see the light glint off that pin, ruffle 
the nap of the heavy rug, glimmer 
in polished gold pitchers, the lustre of pearls, 
in glazes and glasses of plum-coloured wine. 
There are satin jackets, the pigment of yolk, red dresses 
like persimmons bursting. 
When the woman is not alone, 
as the girl at her music, 
she looks directly at us: why 
have we come? 
Whose letter? Vermeer does not explain 
but we are not left in the dark. We feel the sun, 
warm on our face, 
through painted window. 
This is the only light pure enough 
to fix such stillness, a stillness that captures 
the interrupted moment, 
moment of deep reflection 
when a man, a woman gaze at 
an inner world 
whose light is drawn 
from a different source. 
This is what Vermeer painted 
slowly, very slowly, 
in one room in a house in Delft, where he lived 
with his wife, his eleven children, his mother-in-law, 
collectors coming and going 
commissioning him, 
as he kept painting and painting 
until he died in great debt at the age of forty-three. 


NOT IN THE WARM EARTH 


This is where we come 

to find our parents. 

In the fine cloth. In the neat hand. Did you 
make this for me, mother? Are you 

proud, father? Though I didn’t 

hit the ball, though I didn’t 

go to meetings. 


I lived mostly in my dreams. Remember. 
I would go into the yard, my bike 

a horse. I’d race. I’d vault 

fences. By the time I got home, 

I’d crossed the border, 

was in my late thirties, children 

holding both my hands. 

New lock on an old door . 


This is where we find our parents, 
whitewater rafting down the rapids 
in the same boat we're in. 

But it tips, it turns over. 

I can’t save them. 


In the middle of the night 

they wake me! They tell me I’ve made mistake 
after mistake. They’re worried. 

I get up. Heat milk. Tell them 

I visit often. Am still moved 

by incandescent moments 

of their great caring, their heroic endeavours. 
I know how hard it was to live 

in that house. In that life. , 


“But, mother, it’s late, Father, you’re dead, it’s time 
you were asleep. When you do visit 

you don’t have to rattle the doors. 

Knock gently, I’l1 be listening., Tell me 

why you have come. What can I give you?” 


PHONE SURVEY 


We're doing a phone survey, asking 

average people like yourself, attractive, cynical, smart, etc., 
people who cook with garlic,(who, if married, 

it’s not the first time. People who have had 

two or more jobs in the last three years. 

We want to know what your preferred response is 

when you hear, 

if in fact you do hear , 

the voices. Shall I clarify? 

Voices that converse 

on the great unhappiness and failure 

that is yours. How often 

would you swear you're not drunk, no, 

but the trees are swaying. We're calling to ask 

if you ever get confused and mistake 

the swaying of trees for the lapping of water, 

until you can’t get your bearing, Is that when 

the voices advise you, smooth 

as a nail going in? Are there certain words that, 

can I say, sneak in from behind, know all 

the back entrances? Would you agree 

the secret of their strength 

is that they will not let you give in 

to your hunger? How often 

ali you’ve said and ali you’ve done, torn 

like meat from a bone. Is that when you go out, walk 

past lighted windows? Go to a movie? Have a Coke? 

Or do you hang around, drift off 

till the voices wake you with a jolt or slap: “Payback time.” 
Like a street person in front of a diner, begging for change, 
who will not let you go in and get your lousy cup of coffee 
though the sign on the diner flashes: OPEN ALL NIGHT 
Are the voices familiar with, say, 

streets you walked as a kid, 

torn signs, dead trees? 

We're asking if the voices, now or in the past, 

have ever told you that you have to go back 

to the path by the precipice. Because that is your path. 
Would you mind answering? Or am I interrupting something? 
Shall I call back later? What time would be best? 





LOOKING 


I’m still looking for my parents, 

trying to find roads they got lost on, strewn 

with abandoned bikes and caps. Turning on the porch light at dusk, 
insistent, the way a mother might call her children back 
when they’ve wandered to another yard. 


What were they robbed of as children? 
I’ve so little to go on. 

Just my angry needy father 

pounding his fists on the table. 

And the blinders my mother wore 

to keep from being frightened. 


There’s a pool of things I can’t forget. 

I wander back on warm days. 

It’s coolly seductive. Like smooth stones I roll in my hands, 
I keep going over events that have passed, to feel their texture. 
But why search for the memories of a man who is dead 
and a woman who doesn’t remember? 


I could weep, knowing what little comfort they found. 
My middle-aged father, resentful as a kid ignored. 

My hard-working, efficient mother, 

distant with her daughters, 

like the eldest pretending she’s a grown-up. 


What will say when the looking will be over? 
Sun through trees? 
Will the darkening pool tell me stop looking? 





WE ARE SITTING AROUND A TABLE 


outdoors at a restaurant, two women, three men, 
instructors at a workshop. Thrown together every day 
for a week, we eat meals, go out for drinks: summer writing 
camp for adults. We gossip about students, how gorgeous 
this one is, how talented, who likes whom. 

David says, “I hate young men; there are far too many of them.” 
Paul says, “I miss my piano more than my ex-wife.” 
From our table we watch boys swim in the pool. It’s hot. 
The St. John River, all silvered and flushed, makes us feel 
we are as essential to this moment as the river. 

Pall suggests a game. “Describe my husband,” she says, 
“what he looks like, where he works.” We're silent. 
Then Paul says, “We get to ask questions.” 

“Two questions,” Pall says. “I answer one.” 


“Is everything okay?” the waitress asks. 

Paul smiles. He likes Pall, with her short dark hair, 

and when the waitress leaves he asks, “How many hours 
after you met did you sleep with him?” 

The outdoor lights, the chips and nachos, 

the glasses of wine diminish and are replenished. Eventually we learn 
Pall’s husband is older than her father. 

Suddenly we’re going around the table 

telling how we met our spouses. The ground shifts. The men 
are making their confessions. 

N 0 one is still married to the first woman he married. 

The summer evening, this sudden intimacy, the sky 

that turns from orange to rose to plum 

bear witness. Paul says. .. but why tell what he says? 
Honesty, like every nakedness, quickens us. 


“Nothing leaves the table,’ Paul says. Except, 

in a few hours each of us will leave 

and what will remain will be the news, We’re alive. 
But it’s good news, it’s big news, however fleeting - 
we know this, even as the evening 

is clothing us once more in its dark. 


RESOURCES 


“And here, we are free for a while” 
Derek Walcott 


I’m driving to Halifax, the dark 

swathing darker trees, 

pushing against a silhouette of pine, night letting it be known 
emptiness is not empty, In the sky 

a festival of cloud and smoke. And a pale pink, 

reflected from lights in the city. 

On the radio, news from Angola 

seven people murdered in a diamond mine. 

Even as I’m here, driving toward this tranquil city, 

a bridge tenuously forms and I’m in the other land as well, 
the earth dark and stunning and packed with diamonds. 


Death as visible as this row of trees. 

I’m moving toward someplace 

though dark has its own destination, 

night itself a marriage of yearning and foreboding, 
yearning - a child bride, always disappointed. 

And as familiar as I am with this highway, 

the rutted, the commonplace 103, 

as so often happens I realize I’m lost, 

not because I don ‘t know where J am - 

though night makes things 

seem closer than they are 

but because there is something hard and glittering 
and crushed within me I can’t reach. 

It’s that something that makes believers 

want to marry their Gods. 

To attend. To bear witness.To hear God speak 

in the swiftness of what’s passing. 

But God speaks to the world slowly, 

a world not quite right in its head. A world where 


what seems peripheral 

turns out to be the heart of the matter. 

Where hope, poetry - that closeness between things 
till they are no longer separate 

these beckon beyond us. As on a sunny day, 

when the slickness of macadam 

shimmers just up ahead. 


HOW MUCH? 
For Heda Margolius Kovaly, author of Under a Cruel Star 


Thank you for writing. For letting me know 

you pulled yourself over the fence 

in the dark, your friend hurrying behind you. When you heard 
the bullet hit, saw your friend fall, 

you kept going.A young man you knew 

opened his door a crack, 

said no, you couldn’t stay there. 


Had I to return 

to my town under cover, whom 

would I seek out? In my childhood, signs: 

numbers on the arm of a woman down the block. 
Judy’s German father recalling, “My friend stayed behind 
to get his dry cleaning. They came for him that night.” 
Though my parents were safe in New York, still I asked 
“Weren’t you afraid?” Ever since I learned 

what happened, I’ve rehearsed 

what might have happened. 


I trace repeatedly how we're related: 

Your Polish grandmother. A vacation on the Black Sea. 
What my father’s family were doing there 

I don’t know. They were serfs in Russia. But their paths 
crossed. I’m sure. They shook hands 

wearing prayer shawls. 

You’ve as much as told me that was me, or almost me, 
running behind you. 


ee eee oo 





I picture you making your way back to Prague, 
your shaven head hidden by a kerchief. 

Told to line up to the left, 

I bolt upright. In that dream 

I relinquish my grandmother, glad 

it’s not my mother. 


Hate. The word fuels the belly’s anger. 

But I did not find hate in your words. 

Even when the Bolsheviks replaced the Nazis, 
when they arrested your husband. You heard 

his drugged voice, his forced confession. 

Before they led him away for the last time 

he spoke to you. Sixty years later you spoke to me. 
Where I live now, in Nova Scotia, they say, 

“He jewed me down.” No one shudders 

that sea caves are called “The Ovens.” Each time 
I’m grateful I’m a Jew, though how much 

do I know about this religion? Heda, 

I trace where our history converges to see 

if any of your strength is in me, because 

a woman like you wouldn’t give so much, you wouldn’t 
reach over years, over continents unless 

we were connected. You wouldn’t be 

so determined, so honest 

unless we shared something, even if it is only 
this world, not yet recovered, 

and this Faith, which for me, is mostly in name. 


